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She Escurial in Spain. 


Tux celebrated palace of the Escurial 
has not undergone much alteration since 
Francisco de los Santos described it, but 
Bpain itself has been completely revolu- 
tionized since this ecclesiastic 
easly wrote, “ in the most illustrious 
kingdom of Toledo, the centre of the 
monarch of Spein, which is composed of 
Somany and opulent provinces, nine 
leagues west of Madrid, os court of its 
Monarchs and the metropolis of ‘two 
Worlds, is situated the Escurial.” 

The name of the building has a very 


ble origin. Ferruginous ores abound 
in the g Mountains. Escoria, 
from the in scoria, is the term in the 


rial. 


Pyrenees, which 
tories of France and ing on 
# broad base from the gulf of ‘Lyons to 


Vou. vi 


thus pomp-. 





the bay of Biscay. The want adjacent 
to it is barren and inhospitable ; a vest 
age b and ; im olf, and 

8a boar wling wolf, re. 
Inetant nature yields a omaag produce to 
the laborious peasant. It would indeed 
be a difficult task for the historian to per- 
form, if he were always required to assign 
reasons for the conduet of the characters 
introduced into his narrative, by what 
caprice the son of Austrian Ch was’ 
introduced to select the unfriendly tract 
for the construction of this enormous edi- 
fice, it is at this day impossible to deter- 
mine ; it is, however, an instructive lesson 
to after times, that the treasures of two 
worlds, and the ingenuity of man for 
twenty-two years, should have been ex- 
hausted in unproductive exertions. 

One convenience this situation pos- 
sessed, which, however, is far from being 
peculiar to it in the country to which we 
are referring ; the materials of wood and 
stone were supplied from the forests of 
pine, and from the quarries in the vici- 
nity. The building is not usually de- 
scribed with sufficient aceuracy, and hence 
it has been imagined to possess a singu- 
larity of form much greater than appears 
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on a view of the structure ; it is precisely 
in the shape of a gridiron in culinary use. 
The far-famed builder of this artificial 
quarry, was Juan Baptista de a 
‘in whom (to use the language 

historic ‘Tacasite) all hac mg and 
sciences concentred.” The peineiee! sub- 
sequent improvers were Antonio de Vil- 
lacestro de Toledo, and his pupil Juan 
pee ngpon The a has an — 
po brilliancy, veins ue 
Spal brown aes upon et - 
cipal fagade is to west, eight o 
the central dome is tremendous. The 
building has four fronts; those to the 
east and west extend five hundred and 
dighty feet, those to the north and south 
- four hundred and twenty-five. This 


quadrangle is adorned with four 
pee of which ascend two Mri i oy 
pie entrance from the west is by three 


ates, the — of the grand portal is 
of marble, and a row of Doric 
pri yet Rang of f -six feet in altitude. 


pnd these a others of the Ionic 
order. In the interval —— pe Nigh, 
rincipal entrance, twenty-four feet 

pina por feet wide. "Ts decorations 
eines; and of a colossal sta- 

tue, pr Ww se hed of St. Laurence, by 
Juan Baptista M 
height of thirty feet. a atialos the whole 


of the building. 
Aco en we are prescribed 


to minute...the 


Here aa “The structure aS “composed 
PT fo four stories, and they compute Puren 
thousand doors, eleven thousand sq 
windows, and eight hundred iain. 
It comprises a royal palace, a church, 
and all the ap) of a monastery, 
one of a a in for pany agp of 
e sovereigns of Spsin 3 and the expense, 
even in the time of the fuunder, is said to 
have been twenty-eight millions of ducats. 
Philip the F built the pantheon, 
or mausoleum. On the 7th of June, 
1671, a chimney taking fire, this vast 
edifice was in imminent danger of being 
burnt to the ground: the conflagration 
continued fifteen days without intermis- 
sion, and four towers sank amid the 
general ruin. he whole was restored 
under Charles the Second, and in its pre- 
sent state, if it be not the most correct 
and elegant, it is confessedly the most 
monuteun royal residence throughout 


urope. 
ure orders em, employed in the principal 
of the building are the Doric and 
onic. Asa subject of architecture, it is 
too much'broxen in a ay by which “ 
lomgmiey Sen destroyed ; the narrow 
towers, t 


sloping roof, and 
small windows Sen the eye. Its mag- 


A fillet at the and 
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nitude is great, but the works of nature 
which rise behind it in multiplied forms, 
of the mountainous 4 diminish 
the imposing effect. The best station to 
the contemplate this structure is at the dis- 
tance of about a thousand yards on the 
descent towards Madrid, ne the bleak 
mountain behind it is excluded from the 
engie of vision. The church, which is. 
in the centre, is richly, but not =] 
light. The high gh is — of 
tes, and Jj 
pee 5 hep uce of §) 3 into ol oom 
uced the five orders of crchisnotu. 
Two sanguifioen. catafalcos occupy the 
ee on one side 
ppears Charles the Fifth and his family, 
a ser Philip the Second, who is 
opposite, with our Mary of Rogen’, and 
his two other consorts. Beneath is the. 
mausoleum ; steps descend into the vault, 
over the door of which is inscribed — 


* Hic locus sacer mortalitatis exuviis catholico.. } 
ram regum.” 


A place destined to the rece 
dead should be so construc 
press the observer with 
weeping figures, stuff 





tion of the . 
as to im. || 
reverence ; 
pon Fay skulls 


minute bell are pa pe Necessary to excite - 
this feeling; but an awful solemnity: 
should il in the structure devoted :to-_/ 

of these..silent relics ; : or 
these principles the architect has greatly 
deviated; the style is too gay, light, airy, 
and fantastic, more suited to the mery 
ghosts of Lucian, than to the decencies of 
Christian burial. 


(To be concluded in our next.) — 








CHARACTER OF HENRY KIRKE 
WHITE AND HIS WRITINGS.” 


Iw our last we gave a biographical me- 
moir of Henry Kirke White, and we now 
insert some extracts from his poems, with 
critical remarks. 

Pascal divides eminent: men into three; 
classes, heroes, scholars, and Christians. 
The least commendable, in a moral view, 
are the first ; the second are better; but 
even these inferior to the third. The last 
twe characters seem, in Kirke White, to 
have been united. 

Morat CuaracTER.—In all social. 
relations he was eminently exemplary ; 4 
dutiful son, an affectionate brother, & 
warm friend. Indeed, it is impossible, 
says Mr. Southey, to conceive a human 
h being more amiable in aii the relations of 
life. In his earlier his opinions ine 
clined to Deism, These, howcver, were 
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soon dissipated, and succeeded by a piety 
at once rational and fervent. Of this his 
letters, his prayers, and his hymns will 
afford ample and interesting proofs. His 
system of belief was what is called evan- 
Sore Be this scriptural or not, it had, 

this instance, the most beneficial effects. 


It was, in him, a li and quick 
pine o spine, which aie 


Literary CuaracTER.— When we 
consider the disabilities he laboured un- 
der till the last two years of his life, his 
attainments en < appear —- 
nary. When, enry’s death, 

Te licati he, and ie 
lication, 
friend Coleridge {who happened to be 
Present), were equally as at the 
nary of industry and genius they exhi- 
There were papers upon law, 
tricity, chemistry, the Latin and Greek 


from their rudiments to the 
of critical study ; upon 
, chronology, divinity, the fathers, 


&e,.. ha: Mr. Sou 
ve inspected, one they, 


with Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
ebistiione Ena dike 
jant. ike to every uit, 
aod excelling in all. In fact. had his 
body been half as vigorous as his mind, 
he would have lived to be, it is probable, 
Bot only one of the first divines, but one 
Fi et Cretan sk shee schoo 
ye 
Fs aeapary mips ag peat do mee 
ts of the spring; it te eno! 
thet we have an earnest of them gt 
blossoms. In i wee, it were idle 


irri. what poem 


to expect from twenty the meee of 
forty. It is sufficient for Kirke 
White to have done well at an early age, 
in,which none of our poets, have 
done much better. “ Cockep, tines 
pd as says ee hg we ‘are dis. 
uished among the poets b 
the early exertion of thet pons but 
the works of Cowley alone were published 
in his chi ; therefore, of him 


childhood ; and, 
heart, only can it be certain that his puerile per- 


formances received no improvement 
his maturer og And I would ask, 
id Cowley publish, in his 
minority, ‘superior to the “Clifton Grove” 
of Kirke White, written in his sixteenth 
year? The greater number of his poems, 
says Mr. Sou yuan so much beauty, 
that Chatterton is the on/y youthful poet 
whom he does not leave far behind him :— 


© Thou soul of God's best earthly mould, 
Thou happy soul! and can it be 
Thatthese * * #8 #4 
. Are ali that must remain of thee !* 


‘Worpsworts. 


In support of Mr. Southey’s assertion, 
I would refer ot Wane aaa 
themselves. These, however, may not 
be within the reach of all; I 

therefore, to make one or two 
extracts. Were I asked to prove Kirke 
White’s claim to the character of a ge- 


Thuine poet, I think I could very safely 


quote following lines among innu- 
merable others :— 


« bata dhe rncgtrapen ney «tn Pare 
far 


From thee, and long, heart-soothing Poesy ! 

And many a flower, which in the passing time 

My heart hath register’d, nipp’d by the chill 

Of undeserv'd neglect, hath shrunk and died. 

Heart-soothing Poesy ! though thou bast ceas‘d 

To hover o'er the many voiced 

Of my long silent lyre, yet thou canst still 

Callthe warm tear from its thrice hallow’d cell, 

And with recalled images of bliss 

Warm my reluctant heart. Yes, I would throw, 

Once more would throw, a quick and burried 
band 

Over the responding chords. It hath not ceas'd— 

It cannot, will not cease; the heav’nly warmth 

Plays round my heart, and mantles o’er my 
cheek ; 

Still, though unbidden, plays.” . . 

* * 6 . a a es s 

If this be mere verse, if this do not stamp 

him a poet, I confess I do not know what 

poetry is. I had intended to quote much 

more ; but, on consideration, this appears 

superfluous, and would be encroaching 

too far on the valuable pages of the Mrr- 

ror. I cannot do better than conclude 

my notice of this amiable youth with 

some pleasing lines, written on occasion 
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of his death, by Josiah Conder, author 
of “ The Star in the East,” and other 
poems :— 
What is this world at best, 
Though deck’d in vernal bloom, 
By hope and youthful fancy drest, 
What, but a ceaseless toil for rest, 
.” A passage to the tomb?’ 
If flow’rets strew - 
The avenue, 
-Though fair, alas ' how fading, and how few ! 


Aud every hour comesarm’d - 
By sorrow or by woe; 
Conceal’d beneath its little wings, 
A scythe the soft-shod. pilfrer brings, 
To lay some comfort Jow ; 
Some time t’ unbind, 
By love entwin’d, 
Some silken bond that holds the captive mind. 


And every month displays 
The ravages of time; © 
Faded the flowers! The spring is past! 
The scatter’d leaves; the wintry blast, 
Warn to a milder.clime ; 
The songsters flee 
The leafless tree, 
And bear to happier reaims their melody. 


Henry ! the world no more 
Can claim thee for her own! — 
~ In purer skies thy radiance beams ! 
Thy lyre employ’d on nobier themes 

Before th’ eternul throne ; 
Yet, spirit dear, 
Forgive the tear 

Which those must shed who're doom’'d to lin- 

ger here. 


Aithongh a stranger, I 
In friendship's train would weep ; 
Lost to the world, alas! so young, 
And must thy lyre, in sileuce:hung, 
‘On the dark cypress sleep? 
The poet, all 
Their:friend may call, 
And Nature's self attends his funeral. 


Although with feeble wing 
Thy flight I would pursue, 
With quicken’d zeal, with humbled pride, 
Alike our object, hopes, and guide, 
One heaven alike in view ; 
True, it was thine 
To tow’r, to shine, 
But I may make thy milder virtues mine. 


If Jesus own my name, 
(Though fame pronounc’d it never,) 
Sweet spirit, not with thee alone, 
But all whose absence here I moan, 
Circling with harps the golden throne, 
I shall unite for ever ; 
At death, then, why 
Tremble or sigh ? 
Oh! Tel wish to live but he who fears 
to ! 


Wituiaw Pain. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
FREEMASONRY. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 

As various surmises and criticisms have 
been formed, and illiberal actacks made 
upon the subject of Freemasonry, I, some- 
chonery tiga, complied, aod 3 sondry 
country compi at 
times delivered, the following. If you 
think it- should occupy’ a page in 
your highly entertaining miscellany, the 
perusal of it may be amusing to many of 
your readers, amongst whom is eB 


Masonry is an institution founded upon 
a sublime, rational, and moral princi 
with the praiseworthy design 
to our remembrance the most important 
— oe midst pA toner Spe 
social pleasure, and prom , with. 
out the leant ostentation, or the 9 of 
reward, the most diffusive hetiewelanica, 
the most generous and extensive philan- 
thropy, and the most warm and affectionate 


a society in the known 
world that has so just a claim ? 
~ As masons, we are well informed from 


et, remote as that period we date 
Tad Wider Woence ie chaninutenimons of eae 
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and protection many hundred lodges have 
been established in the four quarters of 
the habitable globe ; and in whatever else 
men may dispute and disagree, yet th 
are unanimous in supporting so amiable 
an institution, as it annihilates all differ- 
ences, conciliates all private opinions, and 
renders those who by their ty Fa- 
ther were formed of one blood, to be of 
one heart, one mind, brothers bound ; 
firmly bound together in one. unalterable, 
one unalienable tie, the love of their God, 
and the love of their fellow-creatutes. 
Masonry must and will always keep 
pace with the culture and civilization of 
mankind ; for we may with truth aver, 
that where Masonry is not, civilization is 
not to be found. In rude and barbarous 
countries and in savage climes, where 
operative masonry never lays the line or 
es the compasses, we must be con- 
vinced that neither liberal art nor useful 
science can ever shine ee them, but 
where Masonry exerts its heaven-directed 
talents—where it erects the lofty temples, 
spacious palaces, noble bridges, and bene- 
volent hospitals—-where it gives to its pa- 
tron Architecture completion and glory— 
then does it eminently display the im. 


‘provement of youth and the delight of 


old age, the ornament of prosperity and 
the solace and epuienef moneda: 
it pleases us at home—it is no incum- 
brance abroad—it lodges with us, travels 
with us, and adds pleasure and amuse- 
ment in all our solitary retirements. 

The professors of masonry are = 


3 possess 
ed of certain signs and tokens, known only 


by themselves, which have been pre- 
served with inviolable ‘secrecy from re- 
Motest ages. These were ly 
oe that they might know each other 
the rat of mankind, that impostor, night 
rest t ight 
Rot |intrude upon their confidence and 
ly affection, and intercept the fruits 
of their benevolence. This, amongst ma- 
sons, became an universal language, and 


‘which, notwithstanding the confusion of 
,tongues, or the forbidding alienation of 
Custom, draws from the heart of a stran- 


ger the acknow ent of a brother, with 
all its Coe sep ratte : 
The decorations and symbols of the 


_Craft serve to characterise our noble insti- 


tution ; and the emblems are certain in- 
dications of the simplest, purest, and most 
important moral truths. Masonry con- 


‘ects men of all nations and of all opi- 


nions into one amicable, firm, and per- 
Manent association ; binds them by new 
to the discharge of every re- 


lative’and moral duty; and thus becomes da: 


the most essential Se and brightest 
Ornament of social life; opens a wider 


channel for benevolent actions, and adds 
@ new source to human happiness. Its 
laws are reason and equity ; its principles 
benevolence and love; and its religion 
purity and truth ;—its inclination is peace 
on earth, and its disposition good will to- 
wards men. 

Let us be cautious, then, my brethren, 
that our private as well as public conduct 


.May never contradict our professions. 


Let us studiously avoid being guilty of 
any vice or impropriety, that may tarnish 
the lustre of our. je or bring a dis- 
gtace upon the credit of the craft. Ma- 
sonry will rise to the zenit!: of its glory, 
if our lives do justice to its noble prin- 
ciples ; and the world will see that our 
actions hold a strict and uniform corres- 
pondence with the incomparable tenets we 
profess. Remember, brothers, we are the 
associated friends of humanity ; that our 
sacred union embraces in its philanthropy 
the amities of the Gospel ; and that cha- 
rity, in its largest extent and widest ex- 
ercise, is our distinguished characteristic. 
A Mason’s disposition should be mild as 
the autumnal breeze, open as the air, and 
ial as the sun, cheering and comfort- 
e all around him ; his deeds should be 
pleasant as the clear shining after rain, 
and diffusive as a dewy cloud upon a har- 
vest day. 
If we have truly and sincerely at heart 
a real love for the honour and dignity of 
Masonry—if we square our lives and 
actions by the unerring laws transmitted 
to us—if in our dealings with mankind 
we act strictly on the /evel—if, in our 
d ent through life we walk humbly 
‘ore God, upright as the plumb-line, 
and within compass, then shall we. merit 
and obtain the distinguished character of 
men and true, as also that of wise 
and experienced Free and Accepted 


Masons. 
W.C. P.M. BC. of the 
H.R.A.C. 
North Brizton. 





ST. ANNE’S WELL, NOTTING. 
HAM. 


St. ANNE’s WELL is situated one mile 
north of Nottingham. Near the well, 
which is frequented by many $ as 
a cold bath, and reckoned second 
coldest in England, there stood anciently 
a chapel dedicated to St. Anne, whence 
the. well obtained the name it bears, 
though before this chapel was built it 
was known by the name of Robin Hood’s 
well, and by some is so called to this 


The people who keep the bowling. 
green and public-house, to promote t 
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holiday trade, shew an old wicker chair, 
which they call Robin Hood’s chair, a 
bow, and an old cap, both these they 
affirm to have been this famous free- 
booter’s property; this little artifice 
takes so well with the people in low life, 
that at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, it procures them a great deal of 
business, for at those times t num. 
bers of young men bring their sweet- 
hearts to this well and give them a treat, 
and the girls think themselves ill-used if 
they they have not been saluted by their 
lovers in Robin Hood’s chair. 

Of the chapel I find no account ; but 
that there has been one in this place is 
visible, for the east wall of that quondam 
chapel supports the east side of the house, 
which is built on the spot where that 
place of worship stood. In the room of 
the altar is now a great fire-place, over 
which was found upon a stone the date of 
the building of this chapel, viz. 1409, 
says Dr. Deering, whilst legible, 
one Mr. a watchmaker, took down 
in his pocket-book and communicated to 
me; by this it a that it was built 
in the of Henry IV. and who 
knows whether it might not be founded 
by that , who about that time 
at No ? it did not stand much 
above two hundred years, for my oft 
men anon author does not re- 
member an the ruins of the chapel, 
who wrote account in 1641, which, 
however, he might plainly have seen, had 
he taken notice of the east wall of stone, 
when all the rest of the present house is a 
brick building. 

St. Anne’s well was aes a hundred 
years a famous place of resort, 
Sanneanlice which, take the above author’s 
account in his own words.— 

‘ At the well there is a dwelling house 
serving as an habitation for the woodward 
of those woods, being an officer of the 
mayor. This house is likewise a victu- 
alling-house, having adjoining to it fair 
summer houses, bowers or arbours, co- 
vered  & ) and interweaving 
of oak boughs for in which are 
tables of large oak planks, and are seated 
about with banks of earth, fleightered 
and covered with sods like 

is alsoa bui g 
two fair rooms, an upper an 


cient custom beyond memory. 
“* Among the meetings I may not omit 
this place, whereof m was an eye. 


witness, which was, it pleased our 
late sovereign king James, in his return 


royal and remarkable assembly at: 





from bunting in this forest, to honour this 
well with his royal presence, ushered by 
that noble lord, Gilbert, earl of Shrews- 
bury, and attended by many others of 
the nobility, both of the court and coun. 

, where they drank the woodward and 
his barrels dry.” 





THE COLOUR OF RUM. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
S1r,—Observing in the Mrrnonr of this 
day a communication from Clavis, on the 
subject of sugar, wherein he states that 
rum “derives its colour from the wooden 
uncheons in which it is brought to Eng. 

fond,” I take the opportunity to 1 
that he has conceived a very erroneous 
idea of the means by which the colour is 
produced—being by the introduction of a 
compound called *¢ colouring,”’ composed 
of burnt sugar, &c.; and it is evident 
the colour is not occasioned by the wood, 
from the fact of a vast quantity being im- 
ported in its original state—viz., white 
and clear a3 water.—Your notice of this 
at your earliest convenience will oblige, 
Your’s, &e. 


29th Oct., 1825. Pascae. 





Origins and BPnbventions. 
No. VIII. 


CANDIDATE. 


Ir was the custom, while the Roman re- 
public subsisted in full vigour, for the 
candidates for high offices to appear on 
the day of election in long white robes; 
intimating by this, that their characters 
likewise ought to be pure and unsullied. 
Hence the origin of our word candidate, 
from candidus, white, pure, sincere, w 
right, &c. In the Roman commonweal: 
we are told, they were obliged to wear a 
white gown, during the two years of their 
soliciting for a place. This garment, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, they wore without 
any other clothes, that the people might 
not suspect they concealed money for pur- 
chasing votes ; and also, that they t 
the more easily show to the people the 
scars of those wounds they had received 
in fighting for the defence of the common- 
bea th. Beep hvrhogrie dd sighed 

an ice, OF tracy, un- 
less the’ candidate had ed to a = 
tain wi differed according to 
offices sued for. 


FRANKING LETTERS. 
THE privilege of franking letters by 
Mente of Parliament occurred in the 
debate on the Post-Office Bill in the year 
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1660, concerning which the following is 
related in the 23rd volume of the Parla. 
mentary History :—“ Colonel Titus re- 
ported the Bill for the settlement of the 
en, with the amendments. Sir 
alter Earle delivered a proviso, for the 
letters of all Members of Pestinaeens to 
go free, during their sitting. Sir He- 
neage Finch said, ‘ It was a poor mendi- 
cant proviso, and below the honour of the 
house.’ Mr. Prynn spoke also against 
the — pt arm Mr. Bosca- 
wen, Sir George Downing, and t 
Charlton for it; the athe comets 
Council’s letters went free. The ques- 
tion being called for, the Speaker, Sir 
Harbottle Grimstone, was a to put 
it, saying, he was ashamed of it. Never- 
theless, the SO was carried, and made 
part of the - gg ordered to be 
engrossed. e $s subsequentl 
disagreed to this proviso, and xen ulti. 
ark thrown out. ‘At a subsequent pe- 
tiod, however, both houses did not feel it 
to be “ below their honour” to secure for 
themselves this exemption from postage. 


ELECTION RIBANDS. 


A PariiaMEnrT was held at Oxford in 
the beginning of 1681, on which occasion 
the een of the City of London 


against this day contrived a ve 
fine fancy ; that is, a blue satin riband, 
having these words plainly and legibly 
wrought upon it,‘ No Popery, No Slavery,” 
which being tied up in knots, were worn 
in the hats of the en who accom- 
pany our members.” 


CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 


Or the hundreds into which many of the 
counties were divided by King 
for their better government, the 

jurisdiction was originally vested in parti- 

cular courts, but came afterwards to be de- 
volved to the county courts, and so remains 
at present, ex: with regard to some, as 
the Chiltern Hundreds in Buckingham- 
shire, which have been by privilege an- 
nexed to the crown. These having still 
their own courts, a steward of those courts 
is appointed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequor, with a of twenty shillings, 
and all fees, &c. to the office. 

This is made a matter of convenience to 

the Members of Parliament ; when any of 


them wish to resign, he accepts the no- 
minal office of the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and by this vacates 
his seat. 
ADMIRAL. 
Accorp1NG to Ducange, the Sicilians 
were the first, and the Genoese the’ next, 
who gave the name admiral to the com- 
manders of their fleets, deriving it from 
the Arabic amir, or emir, a designation 
applicable to any commanding officer. 
GIVING QUARTER. 
Tuts term, so well known in warfare, 
had its origin in an ent between 
the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ran- 
som of an officer or soldier should be the 
quarter of his year’s pay. Hence to beg 
quarter was to offer a quarter of their pay 
for personal safety ; and to refuse quar- 
ter, was not to accept the offered ransom. 
CITY ARMS. 
THE introduction of the dagger as a 
of the City arms, instead of the lain 
cross, which was previously used, and 
the title of Lord prefixed to Mayor of 
London, was first conferred by Richard 
II. in consequence of Sir William Wal- 
worth (then Mayor of London) killing 
Wat Tyler in Smithfield. 
coaL. 
Ow the authority of chronology, this use- 
ful and n FF seleteal was first disco- 
vered near Newcastle, in the year 1234; 
and Stowe observes they were first used 
in London in the reign of Edward I., but, 
says he, “* the smoke was su»posed to 
corrupt the air so much, that he forbad 
the use of them by proclamation.” 
RED HERRINGS. 
In a curious old pamphlet, published in 
1599, called the “ Santen Stuffe,” the 
author says, ‘ The discovery of red her- 
rings was owing to accident, by a fisher- 
man having — some up in his cabin, 
where, what with his firing and smoking, 
a smoky firing, in that his narrow lobby 
(house), his herrings, which were as white 
as whalebone when ee them up, 
now looked as red as a ( oe 
. Y. 


She Selector; 


on, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES OF MICHAEL 
KELLY. 





Tue following interesting anecdotes are 
from a work on the eve of publication, 
entitled, “ Reminiscences of Michael 
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Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and The- 
pr ag Drury-Lane: Abroad and at 
ie.” 


DR. O’LEARY AND CURRAN. 


I wap the pleasure also to be introduced 
to my worthy coun the Reverend 
Father O’Leary, the well-known Roman 
Catholic Priest ; he was a man of infinite 
wit, of instructive and amusing conver- 
sation. I felt highly hon by the 
notice of this pillar of the Roman Church ; 
our tastes were congenial, for his reve- 
rence was mighty fond of whiskey punch, 
and so was J: and many a jug of St. 
Patrick’s eye-water, night after night, did 
his reverence and myself enjoy, chatting 
over that exhilarating and national beve- 
rage. He sometimes favoured me with 
his company at dinner; when he did, I 
always had a corned shoulder of mutton 
for him, for he, like some others of his 
countrymen, who shall be nameless, was 
ravenously fond of that dish. 

Candas Saltash very eae owe 

urran, who was vi to 

said corned mutton, did = the honour to 
meet him. To enjoy the society of such 
men was an intellectual treat. They were 
great friends, and seemed to have a mu- 
tual respect for each other’s talents, and, 
as may easily be imagined, O’ Leary versus 
Curran was no bad match. 

% One day, after dinner, Curran said 
to him, ‘ Reverend Father, I wish you 
were Saint Peter.” 

*% And why, Counsellor, would you 
wish that I were Saint Peter? ed 
O’ Leary. 

‘¢ Because, Reverend Father, in that 
case,” said Curran, “ you would have 
the keys of heaven, and you could let 
me in.” 

‘ By my honour and conscience, Coun- 
sellor,” replied the divine, ‘it would be 
better for you that I-had the keys of the 
other place, for then I could let you out.” 


ea + 
THE DUKE D’AGUILLON. 


but though under a cloud, and la- 
bouring under cannot for- 
that I am the Duke D’Aguillon, and 


nnot stoop to borrow or beg from mor- 
tal ; = im I vee? reduced to 
my > yet ill retain m 

health and spirits; formerly, when I m4 
a amateur, I was particularly par- 
tial to copying music,—it was then a 
source of amusement to me. Now, my 


good friend, the favour I am abont to ask 
is, that, sub ros, you will get me music 
to copy for your theatres, upon the same 
rsa ae re ys. seartre np la Hn 

was a stranger to you.- lam 
sasthieamumennal wants are few ; 
though accustomed to T can:con. 
tent myself with a single bed-room up 
two pair of stairs; and if you will grant 
my request, you will enable me to possess 
the high gratification of earning my mer. 
sel by the work of my hands.” 

I was moved almost to tears by the ap. 
plication, and was at a loss what to an- 
swer, but thought of what Lear says, 

“ Take physic, pomp |” 


and “ to what man may be reduced.” 
I told him I thought I could procure him 
as much copying as he could do, and he 
appeared quite delighted; and the next 
day I procured plenty for him. He rose 
by day-light to accomplish his task—was 
at work all day—and at night, full dress- 
ed, in the Opera House in pit. While 
there, he felt himself Duke D’Aguillon ; 
and no one ever suspected him to be a 
drudge in the morning, copying music 
for a shilling per sheet; and strange to 
say, that his spirits never drooped ; nine 
Englishmen out of ten under such cir- 
cumstances would have destroyed them- 
selves; but the transitory peace of mind 
he enjoyed was not of long duration ; an 
order came from the Alien Office for him 
and his friends to leave England in two 
days ; they took an affectionote leave of 
of me: the Duke went to Hamburg, and 
there was condemned to be shot. They 
told me that he died like a hero. 


SHERIDAN’S PIZARRO. 


zarro” was adverti 


idan, 
flying ; and that nothing was done for 
me. 8 itis ‘answer a was, “ De- 
——— it, my dear Mic, you shall 

ve of matter to go on with to- 


Lewis, and John Kemble ; and, about ten 
o’clock, when I was in the full enjoyment 
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would excuse my absence for one 


hour, and he would return with me. I saw 


to contradict him, so 
the theatre, and found the stage 
ighted up, as it would have 
a public performance; not a 
being there, except ourselves, the 
and carpenters; and all this 
was merely that he might see 
of Pizarro’s tent, and 
Sun. 
established himself 
centre of the pit, with a large bowl 
bench before him ; nor 
move until it was finished. 
expostulated with him upon the cruel! 
me have the words wi 
not to speak of his hav- 
away from my friends, to 
and machinery, with which, 
neither painter, nor carpenter, 
ist, I could have nothing to 
wer was, that he wished me 
the Temple of the Sun, in which 
and marches 


FIVEELETS 

peu 
8, 
sriuttfh 


byt 
RG 


pany? 
icf 
i 
i 
E 


ith you, and tell you all you have 
My dear Mic, you know you can 
upon me; and I know that I can 
upon you ; but these bunglers of 


i 


Ly rage require looking after.” : 
promise we returned to my 


this 
house ; I found my party waiting ; nor 
did we separate until five o’clock in the 


morning. 
But if this were a puzzling situation 
& composer, what will my (ers 
in which the actors were 
I state the fact, that at the time 
was overflowing on the first 


e 
B 


Charles Kemble, nor Barry- 
had all their speeches for the fifth ! 
Sheridan was up stairs in the p- 


where he was writi last 
while the ais parts 


1s] 
site 
F 


j 
B 


i 
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i i # 
if 
i 
i 


apologies, for having k 
performers so long in such 
pense. 

STRATAGEM TO GET A WATCH. 


Mz. Hanais, the late proprietor of Co- 


| 


sus- 
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vent Garden Theatre, who had a great 
regard for Sheridan, had at different times 
frequent occasions to meet him on busi- 
ness, and made appointment after appoint- 
bony rane ee one of which Shcri- 

ever kept. At length Mr. Harris, 
wearied out, begged his ‘friend Mr. Pal- 
mer, of Bath, to see Mr. Sheridan, and 
tell him, that unless he kept the next ap- 
pointment made for their 3 
acquaintance between them must end 
ever. 


for 


about three he literally made his appear- 
ance in Hi 


Garrick. 

Sheridan told him, that he was on his 

way to call upon Harris. ' P 
‘© T have just left him,” said 


“ in a violent passion, having w: for 
” 


t, ** Harris is 


a present of 

a gold watch, and I have taken him half 

a dozen that he may choose one for that 
” 


“Indeed,” said Sheridan. 
They wished each other good day, and 


Mr. Sheridan to Mr. Har- 
ris’s room, and when he addressed him, 
it was ty evident that his want ‘of 

nctuality had produced the effect which 

T. nt described. 

6 Well, Sir,” said Mr. Harris, “ I have 
waited at least two hours for you again ; 
I had almost given you up, and if— 

‘Stop, my dear Harris,” said Sheri- 


d dan, interrupting him; “I assure you 


these things occur more from my misfor- 
tunes than my fault ; I declare I thought 
it was but one o’clock, for it so 

that I have no watch, and to you 
the truth, am too poor to buy one ; but 


see I shall be as punctual as any other 
man.” 
Ww ” said the unsuspecting 


ting 
Sheridan affected the greatest surprise 
at the appearance of the watches ; but did 
as he was bid, and selected certainly not 
the worst for the cadeau.” 








TALLY HO. 


Wuenw Kelly was at Vienna, an Italian 
of the name of Botterelli, who had mar- 
ried an English woman, a singer at Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh, applied to him to get 
the Emperor’s patronage to a concert, 
para obtained, and the house was 


crow 

At the end of the first act, the beau- 
teous Syren, led into the orchestra by her 
caro sposo, placed herself just under the 
Emperor’s box, the orchestra being on 
the stage. She requested me to accom- 
pany her song on the piano-forte.—I of 
sue consen Py re air ona manner 
spoke ‘ dignity and love.” e audience 
sat in mute oad breathless expectation. 
The doubt was, whether she would melt 
into their ears in a fine cantabile, or 
burst upon them with a brilliant bravura. 
I struck the chords of the symphony— 
silence reigned, when, to the dismay and 
astonishment of the brilliant audience, 
she bawled out, without feeling or re- 
morse, voice or time, or indeed one note 
in tune, the hunting song of “ Tally ho!” 
in all ite pure originality, She continuéd 
shrieking out Tally ho! tally ho! in a 
manner and tone so loud and dissonant, 
that my 'd were enough to blow off the 
roof off the house. e audience jumped 
up terrified ; some shrieked with alarm, 
some hissed, others hooted, and many 
joined in the unknown yell, in order to 
| peopitiote her. The Em called me 
to him, and asked me in Italian what 
Tally ho! meant ?—I replied I did not 
know, and literally, at that time, I did 
not. 


His Majesty the Emperor finding that 
even I, a native of Great Britain, either 
could not, or would not explain the 
ar apie the mysterious words, retired 
with great indignation from the theatre ; 
and the major part of the audience, con- 
vinced by his Majesty’s sudden retreat 
that they contained some horrible mean- 

, followed the royal example. The 

hid their faces with their fans, and 
mothers were heard in the lobbies cau- 
tioning their daughters on their way out, 
never to repeat the dreadful expression of 
“ Tally ho!” nor venture to ask any of 
their friends for a translation of it. 


BON MOT OF BANNISTER. 


A rerson of the name of Bowden made 
his appearance at’ Covent Garden in 
Robin Hood, and was received with great 
applause. In the same box, with Ma- 
> sat Charles 


dame Mara and myself. 
Bannister, who had originally acted the 
same part of Robin Hood ; a person next 
to him, who was vehemently applauding 
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Bowden, had the bad taste to say to 
Bannister (p ly, I suppose, to mor. 
tify him), “ Aye, aye, Sir, Bowden is 
the true Robin Hood, the only Robin 
Hood ;” on which Bannister replied, 
“ Sir, he may be Robin Hood this year, 
but next season he will be robbing 
Harris.” This jeu d’esprit produced 
some merriment. 


MOODY AND THE SAILOR. 


Moopy, in early life, was sent out to 
Jamaica, and on his return to England, 
went on the stage, unknown to his friends, 
Ido not recollect the name of the shi 
in which he told me he came to En 3 
but he informed me that he worked his 
passage home as a sailor before the mast, 
One night, some time after he had 
been on the stage, when he was 
Stephano, in the Tempest, a sailor in 
the front row of the pit of Drury Lane, 
ot up, and standing upon the seat, 
looed out, ‘ What cheer, Jack 
Moody, what cheer, messmate ?”” 
This unexpected address from the 
— astonished rea. Moody, 
jowever, 8 0. to the lamps, 
and said, = pe Hullet, keep your jaw- 
ing tacks aboard—don’t disturb the crew 
and 3 when the show is over, 
make sail for the stage-door, and we'll 
finish the evening over a bowl of ; 
but till then, Jack, shut your locker.” 
After“the play was eaihed, the rough 
son of Neptune was shewn to Moody’s 
dressing-room, and thence they adjourned 
to the Black Jack, in Clare Market, (3 
house which Moody frequented,) and 
spent a jolly night over sundry bowls of 
arrack. 


MATHEWS AT THE “ SCHOOL OF 
GARRICK” CLUB. 


OnE night, when we were full of mirth 
and glee, and Moody seated, like Jove 
in his chair, a waiter came in to tell Mr. 
Henry Johnstone that a gentleman wishéd 
to speak to him in the next room. Ina 


* few minutes we heard a great noise and 


bustle, and Henry Johnstone, in a loud 
tone say, ‘* Sir, Be cannot go into the 
room where the club is: none but mem- 
bers are on any account admitted such 
are our rules.” 

“ Talk not to me of your rules,” said 


~ the stranger ; “I insist upon being ad- 


mitted.” And after a long controversy 
of, “I will go ;” and “ You sha’n’t g03” 
—the door was burst open, and 
contending parties came tumbling in. 
The stranger placed himself next to 
me, and I thought him the ugliest and 
most impudent fellow I ever met with. 
He went on with a rhapsody of nonsense, 
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of his admiration of our society, that he 
could not resist the temptation of joinin 
it,—filled himself a glass of wine, an 
drank to our better acquaintance. 

Moody, with great solemnity, re- 
quested him to withdraw, for no one 
tould have a seat at that table who was 
not a member. 

The stranger replied, ‘I don’t care 
for your rules ;—talk not to me of your 
tegulations—I will not stir an inch !” 

“Then,” cried the infuriated Moody, 
“old as I am, I will take upon myself 
to turn you out.” 

Moody jumped up, and throttled the 
stranger, who defended himself manfully; 
=<all was confusion, and Moody was 
getting black in the ee 3 when the 
ttranger threw off his wig, spectacles, 
and false nose, and before us, stood 
Mathews himself, in propria persona. 


per 
0 well did he counterfeit his assumed 


character, that except Henry Johnstone, 
who was his accomplice in the plot, not 
one amongst us suspected him. 





CORSICAN CURIOSITY. 


Tne traveller in Corsica never meets 
with a beggar. If he is accosted in his 
it is generally with the question of, 
“What news do you bring with you ?” 
and others relating to his journey, his 
ess, &c. Often these inquiries ex- 
fend beyond the trifles that generally en- 
conversation, even in more civilized 
countries. The Se in Chief of the 
Prefect related to us the following anec- 
ae in was travelling in the interior 
incognito; a peasant came up to 
me, and asked as usual for news ; I told 
him immediately of the marriages, deaths, 
&. that _ then latel EY at 
peasant i $¢T don’t 
to know those tes rm I wish to 
F what , Allied Sovereigns 
yg peasantry never 
ng Teast sRashed F hog prs pa 
ap 0 traveller, they 
Giants hie, rest on their muskets, 
# conversation as familiarly as 
were intimate acquaintances. 
man seems to consider it a duty to 
home as much news as he can learn 
rambles, and to communicate it to 
his countrymen ; and thus, in the absence 
of public facilities 


z 


i 


pu of communication, 
wane transmitted from one end 
of the to the other.—Benson’s 


Sketches in Corsica. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic DJournals. 


ACRE. 


human heads were frequently brought 
into the town in the course of the day, cut 
off by the Pacha’s troops from some of 
the enemy’s stragglers, or, in default of 
them, from the poor peasants. This war 
was occasioned by mere private feuds, 
and unauthorised by the Porte. 

young Pacha of Acre, who acted in a 
most rash and ungovernable way, oppened 
with success the stronger Chief of Da- 
mascus by means of the mountain troops 
of Lebanon. He resolved on cutting a 
deep and wide trench all round the town, 
effecting a communication with the sea on 
each side, which was not im cable, 
as the point on which it s advanced 
considerably into the sea. But the trench, 
if executed, could not avail in any way 
for the defence of the town, as it was more 
than a mile distant, and an attacking 
army would find it to pass it in the. 
night. But the Pacha believed the place 
would be impregnable if the water flowed 
all round it; and to effect this object, he 
made the whole population go out and 
work from morning till evening. The 
soldiers were seen going about the streets, 
and compellin blows the idlers they 
met, to go and dig at the trench. The 
town was nearly emptied ; and on walk- 
ing one day to the spot, we found all ranks 
of le, rich ery Rape meen and do- 
mestics, mingled with the poorer classes, 
working up to their chins in the ditch, 
each with the wicker basket in his hand, 
which they filled with the earth, and then 
threw its contents above the bank. Some 
others were employed in digging, and 
overseers were set over the whole ; rations 
of bread and water were served out at 
mid-day, and at sun-set they were al- 
lowed to enter the city. We walked out 
a short distance, and stood beneath some 


the cpne of Djezzar ane ee 
0 '. 
mountaineers, who had been compelled 


come and assist in the work, came last, 
‘singing their mountain songs with great 
cheerfulness. The gates were closed on 
them, till summoned to resume their task 
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the next day. This Selim, is the 
second in succession from Djezzar. The 
instances of the latter’s cruelty are innu- 
merable. He seemed to take a supreme 
delight in destroying ; yet he has built 
the handsomest mosque and bathing- 
house in Syria. Beside the. former are a 
uantity of fine and a beautiful 
ountain. He was a rigid Mussulman, 
and never failed to attend the mosque 
twice a day, and died in his bed at last in 
Peace, at the age of eighty years. The 
iatory of his prime minister, the Jew, is 
tragical and interesting. This Israelite 
was an uncommonly clever man, and so 
well versed in all the affairs of the pro- 
vince, as to be invaluable to Djezzar, who 
cut off his nose and ears, however, for no 
reason on earth, bu‘ still retained him his 
prime minister. Suleiman, his successor, 
who governed only two years, could not 
do ag sae Jew’s services ; and on the 
t. Selim’s accession, he stood 

in.as high confidence as ever. _ ** In those 
days,” said Anselac, the Jewish merchant, 
‘who was bewailing to us the fate of his 
friend, “no Turk dared to turn up his 
nose at a Jew in the streets of Acre, or 
ne -. me insult in his manner ; 
but the ings was at 
last.” The ieee Teraclite hed 
served vp yd ay a _~ his usual 
integrity nt, wi is enemies, 
taking advantage of the young Pacha’s 
ance and weakness, persuaded him 

t his minister, from his long inter- 
course with the Porte, and deep expe- 
rience in intrigue, would probably be 
induced to maintain a secrct correspon- 
dence, and detail his master’s exactions. 
The next time the minister appeared, he 
was ordered to confine himself to his 


astonished, and remained in safety se- 
cluded amidst his family and friends. 
But the habit of ruling had taken too 
thang held on hie sind ; this quiet and 
inactive life pressed heavily on the old 
man’s spirits, and he resolved to venture 
to go to Court again. He came and pros- 
trated himself before the Pacha, 
humbly demanded to know what his of. 
fences were, and why he had been de- 
prived of his office. Selim was very 
angry at seeing him again, and bade him 
mera pe The advantage he had 
thus given his enemies over him was not 

after he was at 
supper with his family, when one of his 
servants told him two from 
the palace were below; he instantly knew 
their errand, and tranquilly retiring to 
another apartment, requ a short time 


to say his prayers, and was then strangled 
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by the mutes, and his body thrown into 
the sea. ‘I was returning,” said Anse. 
lac, “on the following evening from Si. 
don, and saw a body on the shore, partly 
out of water ; and on to the spot, 
found it was that of my friend and coun. 
tryman, the minister, of whose cruel 
death I had not heard.” Shee 
removed soon after with his ly to 
Beirout, under the Consul’s Layee 
as he thought the Pacha might take it 
into his rug ¥ a ates 
ner, or strip him is property. Dj 

zar was the butcher, partly froma 
small axe he carried at his sash of an ex. 
quisite 3 and he sometimes amused 
himeelf by coming behind a culprit, or an 
innocent n (it mattered little which), 
and, hitting him a blow with it on the 
bw ye aplngge. tara an instant pe. 


riod to his care. one of Djezzar’s 
journies to guard over the deserts the cae 
ravan of 


ecca, his nephew, Sulieman, 
found access to his seraglio: the chief, 
on his return, discovering the circum. 
stance, drew his hanger, and stabbed seve- 
ral of his wives with his own hand. The 
Porte often attempted to take him off, 
but the various Capidgé Bashis sent for 
that purpose were none of them suffered 
to enter his presence, as the death-war- 
rant of the Sultan, if exhibited in pre- 
sence of the offender, is never resisted 


even by his own He very civi 

partes all res Lind taqulies Ther hs 
health, and the welfare of his province, 
and took care to have them taken off 


snugly by poison. 
—" . New Monthly Magasine. 





THE ROAD OVER MOUNT 
CAUCASUS. 

(Concluded from page 303.) 
Iw order to form a regular road through 
the midst of all these impediments, it was 
necessary to work a distance of no less 
vale, galleries excavated, the iver tare 
velled, exca' e river 
into a straighter and more regular bed, 
and its power, as it could: not be. sub- 
dued, divided and lessened. Its winding 
course formerly required twenty-four 
bridges within a distance of twenty wersts. 
These bridges were made of slight wicker- 


satisfy their demands! an instantaneous 
death was their lot. Sometimes they le- 
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The natives aré prevented from 
their ancient claims 


If 


i 


chants by Russian officers, and 
distributed, according to the rank of each 


however fit for use in summer ; in win 


latitude; the wintry storms, pent 
raise such 


separate nothing 
but.death awaits the bold adventurer who 
dares to advance within those passes; and 
Many are those who, fancying that no- 
thing car. withstand man’s courageous 
Eytinn, have been engulphed in the 
mow. i 


As soon, however, as the of the 
made 


at once disappear. 

In order to facilitate the passage over 
this -stu bulwark of nature, and 
toallow the traveller a place of 
ee tones of its highest vales a 

Ossets reside, established there 
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shores. All means of communication 


being th bridge 
formed tthe “teste he other. 


regions; for earthquakes are not uncom. 
wep has, sone be aio have continued, 


ks with more or less violence, for a month to. 


gether ; for instance, in the years 1804 
and'1817. In fact, it may be said that the 
years 1817 and 1818 were most formidable 
for these regions, as much in a moral as in 
pg eared agree view ; since some of 
the moun . 


the peaceful 

the the ferocious 

tions “nce Mmunesble hordes. They 
seem now either to be entirel 


or so weakened and hemmed in with 








ond their ive boundaries, or to act 

in concert witk one another. Even the 

savage Tshetshenzi are constrained to 

and the road from: Kisgat to Der- 

bent, formerly so perilous to travellers, 

may now be pursued with perfect security. 
Asiatic J . 
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JAN SCHALKEN’S THREE 
_. WISHES. 


A DUTCH LEGEND. 


Af a small fishing village in Dutch 
Flanders, there is still shown the site of a 
hut, which was ‘an object of much at- 
tention whilst it stood, on account of a 
singular legend that relates to its first 
inhabitant, a kind-hearted ‘fellow, who 
depended on his boat for subsistence, and 
his own-happy disposition for cheerfulness 
during every hardship and privation. 
Thus the ‘story <+One dark and 
stormy night in 
was sitting with his good-natured buxom 
wife by the fire, ‘he was awakened from a 
transient doze by a knocking at the door 
of hishut. Hestarted up, drew back the 
fll man, but Hite could be dietingulshed 
tall ‘man, but little cou 
either of his face or as he wore a 
latge dark cloak, which he had contrived 
to’pull over his head after the fashion of a 
cowl. ‘Iam a poor traveller (said the 
stranger), ‘and want a night’s ‘ 
Will you grant it tome?” “ Aye, to 
be ‘sure (replied Schalken); but I am 
afraid‘ your cheer will be but sorry. Had 
yoti come sooner you might have fared 
better. Sit down, however, and ‘eat of 
what is left.” The traveller took him at 
his word, and ina short time afterwards 
retired ‘to his humble sleeping-place. In 
the morning, as he was about to 
he advanced towards Schalken, and giv- 
ing him his hand, thus addressed him: 
“te is ‘needless for you, my good friend, 
to know who'l am ; but of this be as- 
sured,’ that 1 can and will be $ 
for when the rich and the turned 
me last night. from ‘their inhospitable 
gates, you welcomed me as man should 
welcome man, and looked with an eye of 
ity on the desolate traveller in the storm. 
grant you three-wishes. Be they what 
they may, those wishes shall be gratified.” 
Now Schalken'tertainly did not put much 
faith in these promises, but still he thought 
it the safest plan to make trial of them ; 
and, ingly, began to consider how 
he should fix his wishes. Jan was aman 


ter, as Jan Schalken had 
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and garrisons, as to be unable to stir be- - 


who had few or no ambitious views; and 
which he had been brought ep. In fac, 
e been tup. In 
he was so well satisfied Sith his situntiol 
that he had not the least inclination to 
lose a single day of his laborious exist. 
ence; but, on the contrary, had a very 
sincere wish of afew years to those 
which he was d to live. This gave 
rise to wish the first. ‘ Let my wife and 


was in his little garden, had been fre. 
quently despoiled of its fruit, to the'no! 
small detriment of the said tree, and 


grievous —— of its owner.’ 


wish, grant that whoever 


y 
to leave it until my permission be given.” 
This was also salad to. 


she was a bustling body, and often jumped 
up in the midst of a conversation that she 


much as this, and he was determinted, if 
possible, ye tee @ recurrence of the 
Nuisance. ith this object in view, he 
op ent rteben teage oe tert 
his and 


low whisper told him last 
Se lerde ten ene ae 
chair in his hut, should not be able to 
move out of it until it should please him 
so to order. This wish was agreed to by 
the traveller, who, after many greetings,’ 
ee ee: Years passed on, 
God by oes ee ee 
gratified by often detaining thieves 
tree, and his wife on her’ chair. The 
time was approaching when the promise 
Of longevity would be falsified or made 
manifest. It happened that the birth- 
dey em mye en aly ope 
same. Bi Met together on 
te cvning a be day that mae bin 7 
years. ie 73 years wv 
the moon that was. throagh the 
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extinguished, ‘and the stars’ rushed down 


a to be mastered by the winds, 


and were heaving onward, with their 
mighty waves of cloud. - Birds 

dead from the boughs, and the foliage of 
the trees turned to a pale red. poy 
to prognosticate the approach of Death : 
and in a few minutes afterwards sure 
enough he came. ‘He was, however, very 
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different from all that the worthy couple 
hed heard or fancied of him, He was 


deportment was that of a gentleman. 
Bowing very po litely to the ancient pair, 
merely came to give no- 

tice that A by right : they should have be- 
im on that day, but a fifty gage 

years’ respite was and when that 
Lr = ex he,should visit them 
walked away, and the. 

Sn, and the stars, and the tg ho 

gained natural appearance. For 

next ng Migee everything passed on as 
Sy bees but as the time drew 

‘the appointed advent of Death, 

Jan became ~——— and he felt no 
at the idea of the anticipated 

visit. * ze day arrived, and Death came 

ay same horrors as.on the 

heat “ Well, good folks 

(sid he), you now can have no objection 
teaccompany me; for assuredly you have 
hitherto been hi hly 7 and have 
Betleng long enough. dame wept 
| feebly to her ap i as if 


they were to be divided, after. 


St away from the earth on which 
ee ney ee = 80 looked ety 


ran i nk merely Dein et 
y Jan 

tetamned to take elas look at it; when 2 

ht: struck him. He called 

pg said, ‘Sir, allow me to 

oe. Our journey 

g one, and we have pe penviawenns 

Tam too infirm, or I would b. yonder 

Spent Aa: ane A Woe oF is. hans See 


iging, 
vill, am sure, Sir, get it for us.” 
Pw with great condescension, com- 


plied, and ascending the tree, gathered a li 


tte number of at mgs which he threw 


ry 
ey sod Dea come tthe day. Joly 
ee and Death came to the day. 
by no. means so polite as he had 
coreny tent fie the trick that Schalken 


had him offended his fate tn 
and pride not alittle. “ aa 
ola he), you used me scurvil 


other day (Death tl thinks but little of sity fifty ti 
years!) and I am now determined to lose 
ho time—come.” 


Jan een aa 
Healsed his head voromthlly, a 
He sorrowfully, and the 


meepied nti heniente thus ad- 

“¢ T confess that my former 

aan sotuple you merits blgme, but I 
have done with such knaveries now, and 
have learnt to know that life is of little 
worth, and that I have seen h of it. 
Still, before I quit this world I should 
like to do all the good I can, and was en- 


gag sags ati ay 
you may lead. Ranh Soren, ine Se 
F saepn task will ber Death, 

us to, could refuse no . 
pm himself in a chair. oma eek, 
he found it as difficult to rise as he had 
formerly to descend.from the pear-tree. 
His liberation was bought st the expense 
of an additional fifty years, at the end of 


which and exactly on their birth- 
day, Jan Schalken his wife died 
een in their bed, and the salt water 

freely in the little village, in which, 


they had lived long enough to be consi- 
dered the father and mother of all its in. 
habitants—European Magasine. 


sMiscellanies. 


BONAPARTE’S BI BI RTH-PLACE.. 


THE general plan of the town of 
pi gg nay One. broad street leads. 
from the sea to the barracks; another,, 
nearly as wide but much shorter, cuts 
the former at right angles ; besides these 
there. are. many subordinate streets, ex. 
tremely narrow and dirty. 
The house. in paslag ye 





the frigate in which he had entered 
pment ee men, and put off to 
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a towet on the opposite side nearly facing 
Aj No sooner was this t car- 


he attempted to blow it up, without suc- 
cess. fissures still a t in the 
tower are attributable to attempt. 





A BLOW-UP OVER LONDON 
:. BRIDGE. 


Amowé the King’s pamphlets in the 
British ‘fusca. las eort of advertise. 

ted in 1647, of an experiment 
to -be tried at 
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was to be performed, or whether it ever 
took place or not ; but it certainly (if not 
a be i ct ath tiga, 
of ys. 





She Gatherer. 
“{ am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”--- Wotton. 
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ject of Admiral Payne, wrote the follow. 

ing note to him :— 

“‘ Dear Payne,—Pray were you bred to 
the sea ?” 


To which the Admiral returned, for an. 

swer :— 

‘.Dear O’B —No; but the sea was 
to me.” : 


IRISH BULL. 
A BiocRAPHY of Robespierre, which 





THE BATHOS. 
BY PROFESSOR PORSON. 
ere oT sink to vales, and val- 


ie, 


“ When my old cassock,” says » Welih 


vine, 
“Is out at elbows, why should I repine# 


‘ TO CORRESPONDENTS. he 
Tus length to which our Anecdotes from Mich, 
Kelly’s forthcoming work has extended, has pre. 
cluded the insertion of other articles intended: 
for our present Number, and limits our specs: 
for answers to correspondents, hiss 

The gentleman who sent as an original design. 
for a building shall hear from us in a dity or twe.- 

‘We thank our fair correspondent for her kind 
note on the subject of the lines attributed to 
Lady Byron; we always doubted their authen- 
ticity, and are happy to learn the disavowal of 
them by her Ladyship before we gave them fer- 
ther currency. The offered autograph will be 
very acceptable. 

The Reculvers, A Friend to Humanity, R. 
C—w—n, The Village Pen, Leaves from a Jow- 
nal, and several other original articles, are ia- 
tended for our next or the following Number. 

We much fear the communication of G. W. B. 
will be too long for us. Some of the miscelle- 
neous articles shall have an early place. 

The article sent from Whitby (if including one 
or two drawings) has been mislaid, but we hope 
to find it in a day or two. . 

The following have been received :—t+; W. W.; 
P. P.; 48; with poetical communications from 
Constant Readers, Louisas, Horatios, and a host 
of love-sick swains and damsels, which we really 
know not what to do with. 

G. W. N's last communication shall have 
place when we give an engraving of the place to 
which it relates, which will be in a few weeks. 

We fear the drawing sent us by Ricardus Ur- 
banus would not make a good engraving. 

The amusing anecdote of W. S. is too wellknown. 
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